REMINISCENCES

I were you I would never again acknowledge them in
public.'    4 Why should I not acknowledge them?' was
the astonished and very natural question.    * Because,'
Bright replied, 'if you express such opinions people will
say that you are a fool.'    I remember that on one occa-
sion a rising- Liberal member of the House of Commons
was offered a place in the Liberal administration of the
time.   This Liberal member was a friend of mine, and
was well aware of the fact that I had frequent oppor-
tunities of talking to Bright.    He asked me to talk to
Bright about the offer that had been made, and to ask
him whether he thought that if my friend were to ac-
cept office he would be considered at liberty to vote
independently and  according to his own   individual
opinions on certain special questions which were not
then made matter of agreement one way or the other
by either of the two great political parties.    I spoke to
Bright upon the subject, and received from him an
answer which was concise, but which was also unmis-
takably contemptuous.    ' Tell him/ said Bright, 4 if he
wants my opinion, that I have no doubt his chief and
his colleagues will let him stand upon his head if he
likes, so long as he does n't spoil a critical division.'    I
am afraid that I did not exactly convey the reply in
Mr. Bright's own language.   I dare say I said something
to the effect that in Mr. Bright's  opinion no   Prime
Minister would object to a man of my friend's abilities
and independence occasionally taking his own  course
on questions to which he was  already pledged,   and
which had not been made one way or the other a part
of the policy of the administration.

I think the public man whom Mr. Bright regarded
with the strongest dislike was Lord Palmerston. I
have often wondered why, to a man of Mr. Bright's
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